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Rotes. 


IRISH SOLDIERS AT THE 
THE BOYNE. 

VoLTAIRE remarked that, notwithstand- 
ing the valour shown by the native Irish 
soldier in every age and in every quarter of 
Europe, he has never fought well at home. 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., &c., 


BATTLE OF 


“to twig "—Miss Di Bertie— Margaret Blount | 


Lord Macaulay’s ‘ Works.’ But why sneer at 
| tailors? The craft has given to the world more 
than one famous soldier. What of John Hawk- 
wood, who gave up his needle and thimble for 
sword and a shield? His life was, indeed, a 
marvellous one. Knighted by Edward III. on 
the field of battle, he received the praise of 
the chivalric Black Prince on the bloody, but 
glorious day at Poitiers. And George Dortling, 
he, too, had been a tailor. Failing to stick to 
his’ needle and skeins of thread, he gave up 
sewing button-holes for a knapsack and a 
soldier’s life in the service of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. His rise was a rapid one, 
and he became a celebrity, so much so, in fact, 
that the great Count Thurn solicited his co- 
operation, and the ex-knight of the goose 
in epaulettes fought like a lion at Prague. 
Under the mighty Augustus he served as 


general - major in the Swedish army in 
1612, and never once sheathed his sword 
during the Thirty Years’ War. It 


is 
indeed, a long journey from the shop-board 
of a tailor to a field-marshal’s saddle and to 
be an ambassador to kings, but Dérfling 
accomplished the feat. He was ever gentle, 
this successful soldier, and never was there 
a man more brave. On one occasion in his 
old age his origin was sneeringly alluded 
to. “True,” roared the old warrior, “true, 
I have been a tailor, and have cut cloth ; but 
hark ye, the sword at my side is the instru- 
ment with which I shall cut the ears of those 
who are audacious enough to make of that 
fact a ground for mockery or reproach.” 
George Dorfling lived to enter his nine- 
'tieth year. Long before his death he was 
| accounted to be as rich as all the retired 
tailors and living field-marshals in Europe 


| 


in his ‘ Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- | put together. 


borough,’ states :— 


“The pox impulsive Celtic peasant, as a foot- 
soldier, fought for James. The Irish cavalry was 
officered by gentlemen, and consequently fought 
much better than the foot. The captains of the 
Irish foot were but butchers, tailors, and corner-boys 
of their own towns and villages, who, ignorant of 
arms, neglected the welfare of their men, and sought 
only to make money out of them. Subsequently 
these very foot soldiers, when led by Irish gentle- 
men in the French army, made their enemies, in- 
cluding the English, dread their tierce onslaught 
and reckless daring.” 

Will any reader of ‘N. & Q. kindly tell 
me where I, a kinsman of more than one 
officer in King James’s Lrish army, can obtain 
authentic information on the subject of the 
“captains of the Irish foot” having been 
“butchers, tailors, and corner-boys”? I may 
mention that I have on my shelves copies of 


D’Alton’s ‘King James’s lrish Army List’ and 


When the Spanish Armada was threatening 
| our shores, the tailors were among the first 
to enrol themselves as defenders of the 
country. 

William Craven, the son of a tailor, 
early in life achieved a reputation in arms 
under Gustavus Adolphus. Having fought 
and suffered in the royal cause, he was at 
the Restoration raised by Charles LI. to the 
earldom of Craven. In 1670 he succeeded the 
Duke of Albemarle as colonel of the Cold- 
stream Guards. He was the adviser and 
friend of the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, 
and the world believed they were married ; 
at all events, she could not have united her- 
self to a kinder, a braver, or better man. As 
the pen is mightier than the sword, it may 
not be out of place to say that in time to come, 
when the names of the military men of this 


century, with few exceptions, will be but 
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barely remembered, Samuel Pepys, with all 
his faults, will be still reverenced, not for 
his services to king and country, but for his 
immortal ‘ Diary’? It would be simply super- 
fluous to mention here the calling of the 
elder Pepys. In conclusion, | may be per- 
mitted to quote from Wycherley’s ‘The 
Country Wife,’ L. i. the following words of 
wisdom : “I weigh the man, not his title ; 
tis not the king’s stamp can make the meta 
better.” Henry Geracp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


WORDSWORTHIANA. 
(Concluded from p. 323.) 

16. ‘The Old Cumberland Beggar,’ M. 426 ; 
K. i. 278: “And let the chartered wind that 
sweeps the heath,” &c. Cf. Shaks., ‘ Hen. V..,’ 
Li. 48: “The air, a chartered libertine”; and 
* As You Like It,’ IL. vii. 47: “ I must have...... 
as large a charter as the wind.” 

17. De Quincey, I believe, has somewhere 
remarked that plagiarism from Milton is as 
impossible as it 1s from the Bible, and, accord- 
ingly, we find Wordsworth freely appro- 
priating now and then Miltonic expressions, 
either with or without marks of quotation. 
For instance : ‘ Prelude’ vi., the latter part, 
K. iii. 252 :— 

Of first and last, and midst, and without end. 

Cf. ‘P. L.,’ v. 165 :-— 

Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 

*To May,’ M. 382; K. vii. 145 :— 

Or “ the rathe primrose as it dies 
Forsaken ” in the shade. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
* Lycidas,’ 142. 

* Poems founded on the Affections,’ No. xix., 
M. 80; K. vii. 115 :— 

While all the future, for thy ay soul, 
With “sober certainties” of love is blest. 
The phrase is varied from ‘ Comus,’ 263 :— 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss. 

18. Third ‘Sonnet to Sleep’ (second in M.), 

M. 199; K. iv. 36 :— 
Saint that evil thoughts and aims 

Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 

Like to a breeze from heaven. 
Coleridge makes the Ancient Mariner say 
(Part v., init.) of the Virgin :— 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven 

hat slid into my soul. 

Virgil uses the corresponding Latin verb in 
speaking of sleep :— 

Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus egris 


Incipit, et dono divum gratissima serpit. 
* ii. 268-9. 


19. ‘Upon the Sight of a Beautiful Picture,’ 
M. 199; K. iv. 264 :— 
Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape, &c. 
So Cowper, in his poem ‘On the Receipt of 
my Mother’s Picture,’ says parenthetically :— 
Blest be the Art that can immortalize, 
The Art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it! 
A much deeper resemblance, that of the 
eneral thought, both in its continuous 
details and in its closing expression, is found 
in Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ published, 
if I am not mistaken, two years after the 
appearance of Wordsworth’s sonnet. 
20. ‘She was a Phantom of Delight,’ M. 143 ; 
K, iii. 4 
And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine. 
Prof. Knight remarks: “The use of the 
work ‘ machine’ in the third stanza has been 
much criticized,” and adds that the meaning 
of the word is now more restricted than it 
was when Wordsworth used it both here and 
in ‘The Waggoner,’ to which he refers. 
Perhaps we can hardly compare ‘ Hamlet,’ 
II. ii. 123, “Thine evermore...... whilst this 
nutchine is to him,” as there the body alone 
may be meant. But Archbishop Leighton, 
commenting on Psalm iv., observes, “The 
passions are the inmost wheels of this machine 
which we call man.” Prior, in ‘ Alma, iii. 258, 
works out the metaphor or simile in detail :— 
As in a watch’s fine machine, &c. 
So, if unprejudiced you scan 
The goings of this clock-work, man, &c. 
21. Same poem, verse 2 :— 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
Another brief poem, also on Mrs. Wordsworth 
(K.), has for its first verse :— 
Let other bards of angels sing, 
Bright suns without a spot, 
But thou art no such perfect thing : 
Rejoice that thou art not. 
M. 79; K. vii. 114. 
Perhaps we may compare, from a different 
point of view in both cases, Keble’s lines in 
Morning’ :— 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 
And Tennyson in ‘Lancelot and Elaine,’ 
where the queen says in reference to “that 
passionate perfection ” the king :— 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all : 
‘or who loves me must have a touch of earth. 
22. ‘Sonnet composed on the Beach near 
Calais,’ M. 202 ; K. ii. 292 :— 


Listen ! the mighty Being is awake. 
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Wordsworth is speaking of the sea only 
(called “ monstrum ” in ‘ Atneid,’ v. 849) ; but 
perhaps it is not irrelevant to mention that 
there seems to have been an old notion or 
belief, in which even Kepler shared, that the 
whole globe was “an enormous living animal,” 
with “alternations of sleeping and waking” (see 
Brewster’s ‘ Martyrs of Science,’ 1841, p. 261). 
23. ‘ Excursion,’ iv. (4 pp. from beginning 
in M.), M. 478; K. v. 158 :— 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is Man! 
This couplet is italicized in both M. and K., 
the italics, [ suppose, being Wordsworth’s 
own, and both refer to Daniel as the source. 
The lines are verbatim from Daniel (see the 
full passage at the head of Essay xiv., Intro- 
ductory, in Coleridge’s ‘ Friend,’ edition 1866, 
p. 59). But the thought seems to have been 
really borrowed by Daniel ; it is found com- 
plete in Montaigne, ‘ Essais,’ LT. xii., towards 
the end: “O la vile chose, dict-il, et abiecte, 
ue l'homme, s'il ne s’esleve au dessus de 
Vhumanite!” And it appears from a foot- 
note in Le Clerc’s edition (1844) that Mon- 
taigne himself is quoting from Seneca. The 
main point of the thought even occurs in the 
‘Imitatio,’ II. i.: “Amator Jesu et veritatis 
elevare supra seipsum in 
spiritu.” 
24. ‘Sonnet on the Sonnet,’ M. 203; K. vii. 
158 
With this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart. 
Prof. Knight says in a foot-note, “Shak- 
speare’s sonnets are autobiographical.” But 
in Browning’s poem ‘ House’ Wordsworth’s 
dictum is alluded to in the first, and quoted 
in the last verse in a way that seems to 
ridicule the idea. 
25. ‘Descriptive Sketches,’ M. 7 ; K. i. 33 ; 
lines 23, 24 :— 
Moves there a cloud o’er mid-day’s flaming eye ? 
Upward he looks, and calls it 
The marks of quotation, apparently Words- 
worth’s own, appear both in M. and K., but 
the source is not given. I would suggest 
Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ I. iv. :— 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it /uxury. 


27. ‘Sonnet on Twilight,’ M. 207; K. vi. 65: 
Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour ! 

Not dull art thou as undiscerning Night ; 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day’s mutable distinctions. 

“* Wie das Erhabene von Démmerung und Nacht, 
wo sich die Gestalten vereiniyen, gar leicht erzeugt 
wird, so wird es dagegen vom 7'age verscheucht, 
der alles sondert und trennt.”—Goethe, ‘ Autob.,’ ii. 6. 

Sorgea la notte intanto, e delle cose 
Confondea i vari axpetti un solo aspetto, 
Tasso, ‘G. L.,’ xvii. 56. 
But neither of these two passages is an exact 
parallel to Wordsworth’s thought. 

28. ‘The Solitude of Binnorie, M. 120; 
K. iii. 14.—This poem is strangely like what 
appears to be the English version of a 
German ballad, found in part i. chap. ii. 
of Heinrich Stilling’s ‘ Autobiography,’ trans- 
lated by S. Jackson, 1835. It has ten stanzas 
of five lines each. The details of the incident 
have only a general resemblance, and the 
refrain is quite different, while the maidens 
are only three in number. The rivulet is 
brought in at the close, as in Wordsworth. 
Can the original of this be the prose or verse 

»yroduction by Frederica Brun, from which 
Prof. Knight says that Wordsworth’s poem, 
as to the story, is taken ? 

29 Second ode to Lycoris, M. 375; K. vi. 
139 :— 

We too have known such happy hours together 

That, were power granted to replace them (fetched 
From out the pensive shadows where they lie) 

In the first warmth of their original sunshine, 

Loth should I be to use it. 

es Cowper, ‘On the Receipt of my Mother’s 
icture :— 


, Could those few pleasant days again appear, 


Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might,— 

But no, 

30. ‘ Excursion,’ ii., near beginning, M. 456; 
K. v. 66. The author says of himself and 
his guide :— 

Each with the other pleased, we now pursued 

Our journey. 

Parnell says of the Hermit and the Youth :— 

Till each with other pleased, and loth to part, &c. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A, 

Bath. 


Syphax is describing the life of the Numidian 
hunter, as Wordsworth is portraying that of | 
the holiday roamer. 

26. ‘Evening Voluntaries,’ No. iii., M. 343 ; 
K. vii. 328 :— 

The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest. 
Cowper makes his “Solitary” say as night 
draws near :—- 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 


FoLK-LorE: Drownep Bopres RECOVERED. 
(See General Indexes, First, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Series* ; 9 8. i. 465.)— 
The finding of sunken bodies by a floating 
loaf with quicksilver, and other similar 


* I think ‘N. & Q.’ might its child L’Jnter- 
médiaire in thus shortening references and saving 
valuable space, 
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devices, must be of very early origin. See 
an interesting article in the June number of 
Modern Lanquage Notes (xiv. 333), by Mr. 
Oliver Farrer Emerson, in which he quotes 
from the Early English ‘Genesis and Exodus,’ 
ll. 3178-91, which describe Moses finding the 
bones of Joseph :— 

Almost redi was here fare, 

Moyses bi-So3t him ful gare 

Of Sat Se is kin haue’ sworen, 

losepes bones sulen ben boren ; 

Oc de Nil* haueS so wide spiled, 

bat his graue is Sor vnder hiled, 

On an gold gad Se name god 

Is grauen, and leid up-on Se flod ; 

Moyses it folwede Sider it flet, 

And stod Sor Se graue under let ; 

bor he doluen, and hauen so3t, 

And funden, and hauen up-bro3t 

be bones ut of Se erSe wroken, 

Summe hole, & summe broken. 

Mr. Emerson adds the Latin of Petrus 
Comestor (‘Historia Scholastica,’ Exod. xxvii., 
in Migne, ‘ Patrol.,’ exeviii. 1155):— 

“Factum est autem ut Nilus, preter solitum, 
adhue inundaret terram, in qua erat sepulerum 
Joseph. Tenebantur autem juramento asportare 
ossa ejus. Tulit Moyses scriptum in lamina aurea 
nomen Domini tetragrammaton, que superposita 
aque, supernatavit, usque dum veniensstaret supra 
ubi erat sepulerum. Et eflodientes sustulerunt 
ossa, que sublata leguntur eis prophetasse, forte de 
difficultate itineris.” 

It appears that there are two Talmudic 
versions of the discovery :— 

“ According to one, Moses was told that the 
bones were sunk in the bottom of the Nile, but, at 
his prayer that they should be shown him, the 
cotlin rose to the surface of the river. According 
to the other, Joseph's cottin was hidden away in the 
royal sepulchre, among the sarcophagi of the kings, 
and Moses did not know which it was. He prayed, 
and the coffin of Joseph moved out from among the 
other sarcophagi by some miraculous power.” 

My apology for so long a quotation is that 
Modern Lanquage Notes is not in the hands 
of many students of folk-lore. 

J. WHITWELL. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


“ GENTILITIAL””= ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary’ records the 
adjective gentilittal with the senses of 
(1) national, (2) family, (3) of gentle birth. 
In the ‘Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe,’ re- 
cently issued by the Hakluyt Society, on 
p. 179, under date 16 May, 1616, the diarist 
writes: “This Eueninnge the king went 
to Pocara...... a village of the Bannians...... 
full of their Pagodes and other gentilitiall 


* This is clearly the right reading; see the Latin 
below. The ail of the Corpus MS, is a scribal 
blunder, 


impietyes.” Here the adjective is evidently 
used in the sense of “ heathenish.” 

On p. 361, under date 7 December, 1616, 
Roe writes of “little Temples and alters of 
Pagods and Gentiliticall [see] Idolatrye.” In 
this case (and possibly in the former) gen- 
tilical may be meant. DoNnaLp FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


Misprint.—For the benefit of those who, 
like myself, take an unholy pleasure in the 
errors of the press, I consign the following to 
the pages of ‘N. & :— 

“Scourging of the White Horse (The), by the 
author of Tom Brown’s School Days, illustrated by 
Richard Boyle,” &c. 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


— The editors of the 
‘H.E.D, appear to have missed this word, 
which occurs in more than one work on 
shorthand, and particularly in Dr. Timothy 
Bright’s ‘Characterie: an Art of Shorte, 
| Swifte, and Secret Writing by Character’ 
| (London, 1588). JAMES DALLAs. 


| A Retic or Lonpon: Goprrey’s 

|Court.—The following from the London 

| Argus, 26 August, is worthy of a niche in 
‘N. & Q’ :— 

“ An interesting street name-stone has just been 
discovered in demolishing a set of old cupboards at 
St. Lawrence Jewry, near the Guildhall, The stone 

| is obiong and massive, and bears the inscription :— 
GODFREYS 
COVRT 
1670. 
Godfrey’s Court is situated in Milk Street, in the 
parish of St. Mary Magdalene, which was united to 
that of St. Lawrence after the Great Fire, the 
former not being rebuilt. The Court is quite small, 
and is shown in Ogilby and Morgan’s map of the 
City, 1677, a date at which the stone just discovered 
was already in position. It is not yet known what 
may be done with the stone, but it is by no means 
impossible that it may be offered to the Guildhall 


Museum.” 
C. P. Hate. 


King ALrrep’s “PARLIAMENT” AT SHIF- 
rorp.—Mr. J. M. Falkner, in his recently 
published ‘History of Oxfordshire,’ p. 41, note, 
refers to the story of Alfred’s holding a 
parliament at “ Sifford,” supposed to be Shif- 
ford, in the parish of Bampton, co. Oxford. 
He remarks that “some contend that the 
meeting place was East Shefford,” in Berk- 
shire. From the reference to “one of the 
Cotton MSS.,” and from the translation, I 
conclude that this information is derived 
from Dr. Plot’s ‘ History of Oxfordshire,’ 1705, 
p. 23. The O.E. passage given by the latter 
is part of the collection ofapophthegms known 
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as ‘The Proverbs of King Alfred, which is 
rinted in Wright’s ‘ Reliquie Antique,’ in 
<emble’s ‘Saloman and Saturn’ (#lfric 
Society), and in Dr. Morris's ‘Old English 
Miscellany’ (Early English Society, 1872), 
p. 102. This is preserved in early thirteenth- 
century MSS., but seems, from the language, 


to be somewhat older. The Cottonian | 


MS. in question is described in Wanley’s 
‘Catalogus,’ p. 231, and was destroyed in the 
Cottonian fire. The Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. was recovered by Mr. Aldis 
Wright in 1896, and formed the subject of an 
interesting paper in the Proceedings of the 
Philological Society for 1896-7, p. 401 sqq., by 
my friend Prof. Skeat. The Jesus Collegn, 
Oxford, MS. printed by Morris reads “ Sea- 
ford” against the “Sifforde” of the others, 
and suggests Seaford, co. Sussex, as the place 
intended. Curiously enough, Kemble, without 
the knowledge of any MS. statement to this 
effect, translated “Sifforde” as Seaford. This 
is much more likely than the Oxfordshire 
site, since that county, being in Mercia, was 
not under Alfred’s government. In the light 
of modern knowledge, it is wrong to speak of 
an assembly in Alfred’s time as a “ parlia- 
ment.” The Earl Elfric, “the wise law- 
smith,” who is mentioned as an important 
actor, is unknown as a councillor of Alfred, 
and rather suggests confusion with the times 
of King “thelred. No English nobleman of 
Alfred’s time, or even of A®thelred’s, would 
be described contemporaneously as an “earl.” 
Although philologically of very great inter- 
est, ‘The Proverbs of King Alfred’ are 
historically worthless. H. STEVENSON. 


at GAawswortH, co. CHESTER.— 
There are many curious specimens of epi- 
taphs embalmed in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and the following is certainly peculiar and 
unique. It is on the tomb of Sir Edward 
Fitton, baronet, who died 10 May, 1619, aged 
forty-six, and is inscribed beneath the effigies 
of him and his wife. The reference is, of 
course, to Psalm exxviii. :— 

Least tongues in future ages should be dumbe, 

The very stones thus speake about our tombe, 

Loe two made one, whence sprange these many more, 
Of whom a king once prophecy’d before ; 

Here’s the blest man, his wife the fruitfull vine, 
His children th’ olive plants, a gracefull line, 
Whose soules and body’s beauties sentence them 
Fittons, to weare a heavenly diadem. 

There are fourteen small kneeling figures, 
male and female, on the tomb ar on that 
adjoining. In the middle of them is a female 
figure in a sitting posture wearing a ruff and 
hood, supposed by some to be their aunt 
Mary Fitton, maid of honour to Queen 


Elizabeth, alluded to by Shakspere. The 
|;monuments of the Fitton family have been 
much injured and mutilated. On my last 
visit to Gawsworth, some twenty years ago, 
the canopies had entirely disappeared, and 
much interesting heraldry upon them was 
destroyed. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“TrrFin.”—I was always under the impres- 
sion that this was an Indian or Anglo-Indian 
word for luncheon. Turning, however, to 
Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue’ for another purpose, I find: “ Tifting; 
eating or drinking out of meal time”; like 

|“taking a snack.” The origin of the word 
lies, therefore, in English slang. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


| Tue Totepo.— Those who have been 

familiar for thirty or forty years with Italy 
must regret to find that so many of the well- 
known street-names consecrated by historic 
usage have been replaced by new-fangled 
terms such as Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
Via Cavour, or Strada Garibaldi, which are 
repeated with wearisome monotony. Espe- 
cially to be regretted is the disappearance 
of the old historic names of two of the 
noblest streets in Italy if not in Europe, the 
Toledo at Naples and the Toledo at Palermo, 
which commemorate thesrule of two famous 
viceroys, both of them Marquises of Toledo, 
one of whom wag a Viceroy of Naples, the 
other a Viceroy of Sicily. Sane TAYLOR. 


“Gunns? THE Nodal .and 
Milner’s “Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect’ 
| (English Dialect Society) I find the follow- 


- \ing:, “Ginn, Gynn (Fylde), sb. a road or 


| passage down to the sea.” And in a very 
| brief ‘Glossary of Old Words used in the 
| Fylde, bordering on the Sea Coast,’ printed 
}in the Rev. William Thornber’s ‘ Historical 
jand Descriptive Account of Blackpool and 
|its Neighbourhood’ (Poulton, 1837), I read, 
“Ginn, a road down to the sea.” These 
ssages seem to*imply that, in the Fylde, 
|“a road or passage down to the sea” is com- 
/monly called a genn. This needs confirma- 
tion. I know of one’ instance in the Fylde 
in which the word ginn occurs as a place- 
‘name. About a mile north of Blackpool 
there is a small ravine running down to the 
|sands, and known as The Ginn. It is de- 
‘scribed in Porter’s ‘ History’ of the Fylde’ 
as “a deep and wide fissure in the cliffs 24 
(p. 318). Close to the ravine there is, ér was 
twenty-five years ago, an old-fashioned public- 
house called “The Ginn Inn.” On the map 
| of Lancashire in Bowen's ‘English Atlas 
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(c. 1761) the ravine is distinctly shown, and 
is named “ Warbreck Gin.” Warbreck is a 
hamlet half a mile away. I am anxious to 
learn whether the name (Ginn occurs else- 
where, either in the Fylde or in any other 
part of England. J. R. Boye. 


“Loon.”—The modern dictionary includes 
this word, but explains it in only one of its 
two uses. In the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
eg. it is defined as “a rogue, a_ worthless 
person, a naughty woman,” and the ex- 
planation is added that “the word is of both 
genders.” In the comprehensive statement 
of the world’s iniquity embodied in his 
Prologue to ‘neid,’ viii, Gavin Douglas 
makes his dreamer address the “selcouth 
sage” in the unqualified accusation “Lovne, 
thou leis,” that is, “ Loon, thou liest.” Here, 
no doubt, the word may be taken as equivalent 
to “rogue” or “slanderer,” or something 
equally uncomplimentary. In his ‘Complaynt 
to the King,’ 1. 405, Sir David Lyndsay 
suggests that loafers should be sent to the 
galleys :— 

And, as for sleuthfull idyll lownis, 

Nall fetterit be in the gailyeownis. 
Then there is no doubt as to the meaning he 
attaches to it in the ‘Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitis,’ ]. 3642 :— 

This linmer luiks as lyke ane lown 

As any that ever | saw. 

The “limmer” or knave in question is Flattery 
in the guise of a friar, whom two officers 
relieve of his hood and gown, giving him 
the explanation that when travelling “fra 
toun to toun” he will suffer less from heat if 
denuded of these articles of dress. 

In addition to this use of the word, which, 
as now shown, has notable literary sanction, 
there is another which has currency at the 
present time, and ought to be recognized. A 
‘loon” in certain parts of the Scottish 
Lowlands (Jamieson in ‘Sc. Dict.’ says in the 
eastern counties only) is a lad or a boy, the 
term as so employed implying nothing what- 
ever as to character. te is quite likely to be 
discoverablesomewhere in literature, although 
at the moment I cannot cite an instance. I[ 
am able, however, to give an illustration at 
first hand. An old man, desirous of giving 
me an idea of his son’s appearance when 
about fourteen age of age, pointed to a 
youth by my side and said, “ fie was aboot 


the size o’ the loon there.” The tone indicated 
nothing depreciatory, but was altogether 
kindly and gracious. It may just be added 
that this occurred in Fifeshire, where this 
quite impartial application of the word is 
Tuomas Bayne. 


perfectly common. 


| Prrr Porrrairs.—At an auction sale held 


by Engall, Sanders & Engall, at the auction 
mart, Cheltenham, on 23 June, 1865, there 
were the following :—- 

** Lot 237. Portrait of William Pitt, son of the 
Earl of Chatham. This celebrated portrait of Pitt 
is acknowledged to be one of the finest specimens of 
portraiture ; by Gainsborough.” 

“Lot 245. William Pitt (afterwards Earl of 
Chatham), by Barker of Dublin; this picture was 
painted in 1750.” 

This sale also included a portrait. of Boswell 
by Reynolds, 1790; of Handel by Hudson, 
1744 ; of Wolfe by Gainsborough ; of Gray 
and Prior by Hogarth. I do not know who 
the proprietor of the property was nor the 
prices realized, and the present whereabouts 
of the portraits is ouudbe unknown to me; 
but I think that the fact of the Pitt portraits 
being in this sale is worthy of notice. I sent 
my copy of the catalogue a few weeks ago to 
the S.K.M., where it may be consulted by 
those interested. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8S. W. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“A Donatp HAsTIE.”—In Burns’s 
poem ‘The Inventory’ he tells the Surveyor 
of Taxes that he has “four brutes o’ gallant 
mettle.” The fourth he describes as 

a Highland Donald hastie, 
A damn’d red-wud Kilburnie blastie. 
What would the Surveyor of Taxes under- 
stand by the expression “a Donald hastie ”? 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


ARMORIAL.—Can any of your readers tell 
me to what family or person the following 
armorial bearings, as shown in a simple, un- 
adorned book-plate, belong? Arms, Or, a 
rose gules (or ppr.), on a chief azure two 
mullets azure [?]. Crest, A cubit arm ppr., 
vested gules, issuant from a ducal coronet or, 
the hand grasping by its stalk a rose ppr. 
Motto, “ Quisque faber fortune sux.” they 
are not to be found in Papworth and Morant. 
The book-plate is unnamed. 

Ferrar, Arm. 


Roos anpD Famiuies. (See ante, 
pp. 229, 293.)--Since my query appeared, 
much investigation of pollavese and records 
has taken piace, and although subsequent 
connexion between these families occurred, 
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yet there was found none at a date prior to 
the building in Kirton upon which their arms 
were in juxtaposition. I am therefore in- 
clined to think that the three water-bougets 
do not represent Roos, but Kirton or Kirkton, 
as Papworth and Morant and other heraldic 
works give the same arms to the latter family, 
although they are supposed to have borne 
“ Barry of six, gu. and arg.” Unfortunately, 
all trace of tincture has disappeared, or that 
would have settled the matter, as the Kirkton 
arms were Az., three water-bougets arg., and 
those of Roos, Gu., three water-bougets arg. 
(or erm. or or). I venture a suggestion that 
the building was erected by Sir John Kirkton 
(who died 1367-8), as he is described as lord 
of Kirkton and also lord of Tateshale, and 
he being the last male of that ancient race. 

at his death the Tateshale property devolvec 

upon one of the Cromwell deccsadinte. How- 
ever, there is the fact that inquis. p.m make 
him to have been lord of both Kirton and 
Tattershale, so it may account for the en- 
trance arch to the old building springing 
from the coats of his two lordships, Kirkton 
on the dexter and Cromwell quartering Tates- 
hale on the sinister side. Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q. inform me how Sir John Kirkton 
or his ancestors became possessed of Tates- 
hale, or what right he had to use the 
quartered arms of Cromwell and Tateshale ; 
or give the alliances of these families ? 

C. T. J. Moore, C.B., F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Ben Jonson.—I wish to ask if any reader 


or “surga” stands for heaven. (See W. E. 
Maxwell’s ‘ Manual of the a Language.’) 
W. T. Lynn. 


“Po_pER”: “ LoopHote.”—-In the ‘Etymo- 
logisch Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal,’ 
door Dr. Johannes Franck ('s Gravenhage, 
1892), it is said of the very common Dutch 
word polder that “de etymologie is nog niet 
gevonden.” Therefore every student of the 
language has the right and the duty to try 
to find it. Does any phonetic law forbid the 
word to come from paludaria (terra) = marshy 
land ? 

Talking of Dutch word-lore, is it impossible 
that English loophole come from Lowland 
loop=the barrel of a gun? Presumably 
betore guns were invented the word meant 
the projecting parts of the other instruments 
of war which would run out of the holes in 
the walls of fortresses in time of need. Or is 
the word connected with /oopen=to run? Are 
there not fortresses of medieval date in which 
there are wind-doors or wind-eyes large enough 
for a man to squeeze through and run away ? 
The modern Dutch word for the thing is 
lits-gat. Can this mean a slit for a body to 
go out through? If so, it is a distant cousin 
of lych-gate. 

The peasants in Zuid Holland say ulder 
in the sense of English udder. This does 
not appear in the ordinary dictionaries, of 
which ‘Campagnes Schoolwoordenboek’ is 
probably the worst. They give wer. 

PALAMEDES. 


Worps or Sonc Wantep.—Can any of your 


of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me the reference to the 
passage in Ben Jonson where he says that 
soul is a succedaneum for salt :— 

“A certain degree of soul, as Ben Jonson reminds 
us, is indispensable to keep the very body from 
destruction of the frightfulest sort; to ‘save us,’ 
says he, ‘the expense of sa/t.’”—Carlyle’s ‘ Past and 
Present,’ book ii. chap. ii. p. 42. 

“In our and old Jonson’s dialect, man has lost 
the soul out of him; and now, after the due period, 
—begins to find the want of it......Man has lost his 
soul, and vainly seeks antiseptic salt.”—P. 118. 


Epwarp E. Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


AILANTHUs.—This ornamental tree was in- 
troduced into this country from China ; but 
the word is said in the dictionaries to be | 
derived from the name of a species which | 
grows in the Moluccas, and to mean “ tree | 
of heaven” on account of the great height 
attained by it. Can any of your readers say 
in what language it has that meaning? It 
does not appear that it can have such a signi- 
fication in Malay, since a tree in that lan- 


guage is “pokok” or “pohun,” whilst “soorga” | entrapped and carried across the seas to work 


correspondents furnish me with the words of 
an old song which I have reason to believe 
was a favourite with the peasantry of Somer- 
setshire, if not of the south-west of England 
generally, about the middle or end of last 
century? It describes the life led by a hard- 
working man and a discontented wife who 
wants him to emigrate to Virginia. I can 
only give a few of the lines, and even these 
I have never seen in print. The interest of 
the verses lies not in their literary merit, but 
in the story they tell, for, according to the 
narrative, after long nagging the man at 
last apparently consents to emigrate as de- 
sired. He gets his wife on board a vessel 
bound for America, and makes a secret bar- 
gain with the captain, who undertakes to 
carry her off and sell her as a slave to some 
of the planters. Now, are there any authentic 
instances on record of such acts having been 
perpetrated? Sir Walter Scott, in ‘The Heart 


| of Midlothian,’ refers to a similar occurrence, 


for the son of Eftie Deans and Robertson is 
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as a slave in similar fashion. Both are 
fictitious narratives of course, though I have 
little doubt they are founded on fact, but I 
wish to make certain. Any information on 
the subject would oblige. The words of the 
song I know are :— 
When this poor man comes home at e’en 
_And brings her every penny, 
Yet still she cried, Why don’t you pack 
_And sail unto Virginny? 
Virginny is a lovely place 
Where many might make money ; 
There ’s good fat bacon a groat a pound, 
And fourteen eggs a penny. 
The dénotiment is as follows :— 
O when she came on quarter-deck, 
Finding her husband missing. 
On seeing him on shore she cries out in 
agony, but too late to effect her purpose :— 
O stay with me, O stay, good man, 
And I never more will offend you. 
R. Ferere. 
Roull Road, Corstorphine, Midlothian. 


‘Tue Tececrapu.’—In the Daily Chronicle 
of 11 Nov., 1898, appeared the following :— 
“In the latest number of the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, 1 find some political doggerel by Dante 
G. Rossetti on ‘ The English Revolution of 1848,’ 
in which occurs this line :— 
It was but yesterday the J'imes, and Post, and 
Tele 
Now, what 7J'e/egraph? The Daily Telegraph was 
not started till 1855, and the lines seem to bear 
internal evidence of having been scribbled in 1848.” 
As I cannot find that this question was 
answered, [ should be glad to have it put in 
*N. & Q. There was, of course, an earlier 
Telegraph than the present Daily Telegraph, 
which existed in 1795 (for which see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
9" §. ii. 128, 192), but that had faded out, I 
believe, long before 1848. 
ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


Horpon.—I should be glad to know whether 
there is any one in the north of England or 
elsewhere of the same surname as myself. My 

randfather, Hanworth or Hanwith, son of 
homas Hordon, of Bishop Auckland, was 
born 12 March, 1782; married to Sarah Martin 
at the parish church of St. George’s, Middle- 
sex, 2 Nov., 1802 ; and died 27 Jan., 1842. 
Heten Horpoy. 


Rosmer. (See 9* S. iii. 487.)—At the above 
reference we find the Norse word rosmar, 
meaning “ walrus,” corrupted in Chinese. It 
seems, however, that Avalros is the proper 
form for “walrus,” but rosmar is preserved 
in dialect use, strangely similar to rosemary, 
Tricheus rosmarus. 

It appears that Walter de Eurus, Earl of 
Rosmer, held land in Somersetshire at the 


Conquest ; of his sons, one was Walter of 
Rosmer, who settled in Normandy, and his 
descendants became Earls of Evreux. Can 
this line be traced ? Another son was Edward 
of Salisbury, progenitor of Ela Devereux, 
who married William Longsword, who is 
stated to have assumed the title of Earl 
Rosmer. Now, seeing that the Normans 
came from Norway, one asks, Was this 
Rosmer so imported to France? A. HALL. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Henry should be greatly 
obliged for any information as to the ante- 
cedents and family of a Henry Stephens, 
doctor or surgeon, of Devonport, living there 
about 1760-80. He was closely related to 
Capt. Philemon Pownall, R.N., of Sharpham, 
who was slain 1780, and to the Henn- 
Gennyses of Whitleigh Hall, St. Budeaux. He 
had four daughters. One married General 
Robert Williams, R.M., of Stonehouse, whose 
third daughter, Gratina Williams, married, 
2 October, 1827, Admiral Richard Darton 
Thomas. A second Miss Stephens married 


Lieut. John Knapman, R.N.; a third a Mr. 
Pengelly, of H.M. Dockyard, Devonport ; and 
}a fourth, Elizabeth Stephens, married, in 
| 1785, Foscarinus Tartliff Dyer. Both the latter 
‘are buried at St. George’s, Stonehouse. 
| Information as to which part of Cornwall or 
| Devonshire the Stephens family came from 
would be particularly acceptable. 
A. 5. Dyer. 
13, Mackeson Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


“Santez.”—In Hacket’s ‘Sermons,’ 1675, 
at top of p. 626, I find, “ For all this they are 
at their old santez, what do we?” The word 
being entirely new to me, I ask its meaning 
and origin. Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Tue Mrint.—Will some one locate for me 
the Mint (a section of the City of London 
ypularly so called) as it existed in Moll 
‘landers’s time? Dewitt MILLER. 
New York City. 


“RoxpurGHE” Brnpinc. — Second - hand 
booksellers describe as “ half-roxburghe ” the 
polished buckram in which the Rolls Series 
were published in the days—eheu ! fugaces— 
when learning was not at a discount in 
Government offices. My binder tells me that 
“roxburghe” is something much more ela- 
borate, and more expensive. What is the 
correct meaning of the term ? 


or Harttes.—Can any one give me 
information respecting the family of John 


Reid, of Hailles, in Haddingtonshire, men- 
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tioned in the Scottish ‘ Inquisitions’ for 1632 ? 
Four generations are given in the printed 
‘Inquisitions,’ but possibly further informa- 
tion would be contained in the manuscripts 
(fat Edinburgh). I wish to know of what 
family this John Reid was, and whether there 
is any connexion with a William Reid, pre- 
centor of the church at Athelstaneford (near 
Hailles) in the year 1740. 
P. Evans Lewin. 
14, Gery Street, Bedford. 


DetorME: Detarce.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & 9 give information about either of 
these old French families, especially the 
former? A Count Delorme, Chamberlain at 
the French Court, came to England as a 
refugee early in the eighteenth century and 
settled at Chester. Is anything known of 
him or his descendants?) What would be a 
probable cause of his exile at that period ? 

R. M. Peres. 

Limpsfield, Surrey. 


JupitH Frikre.—R. L. Stevenson informs 
us, in his article on ‘Béranger’ in the 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ that “a friendly | 


hand wearied itself in endeavouring to mend 
his three bad shirts” during the days of his 
Sturm und Drang. She remained his faithful 
companion until her death, three months 
before the poet’s. Was this lady a Jewess? 
Is anything known of her career ! 

M. L. Bresvar. 


“PurtsmM” or Speecu.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. tell me the names of any “ purist” 
writers of the English tongue that have 
written during late years, or of any writer 
(if there be any such) who has devised any 


list of pure English terms, say, for sciences | 


or grammar? If I remember rightly, there 


was a gentleman of—I think it was Swansea, | 


who wrote a play in purified English about 

the year 1897, but I am sorry to say that 

his name escaped me; possibly some reader 

of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me. For any information 

on on of the above points I should be ex- 

tremely thankful. H. E. G. Rope. 
Shrewsbury. 


Lonpon CuurcnEs.—Would some one tell 
me the titles and authors of books published 
giving an historical account of the old 
churches and parishes of London ? 

E. H. 


_ Rive rrom Paris Tro 
is the Lord P—,a “wild young Irish lord,” 
who, in November, 1754, undertook to ride 
from Paris to Fontainebleau in a certain 
number of hours for a wager ? ee 


Beplies, 
“THAT” ELLIPTICAL 
(9 S. iv. 49, 176, 255. 

JoHN iii. 11: “We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen” (A.V.). The 
R.V. has “ bear witness of that we have seen.” 
“To do always that is righteous in Thy 
sight ” (P. B. Collect). The point at issue is 
whether in such expressions that is demon- 
strative or relative. If the former, the rela- 
tive is omitted ; if the latter, the construction 
omits the demonstrative. 

’. E. B., who raised the question, inclines 
to take it as relative, and therefore, as he 
says, “unemphatic.” By this he shows that 
he means the ordinary restrictive relative 
that, which, as well as the conjunction that, 
has a slurred or feebler sound, as distinct 
from the clear, sharp sound of the demon- 
strative. Mr. WILson rightly says that know, 
and not that, is the emphatic word ; but this 
remark refers to the sense-emphasis, which is 
foreign to the question. But besides the 
awkwardness of pronunciation, this inter- 
pretation does not suit the second clause of 
the text. For in the A.V. there would be an 
ambiguity, as that might be taken for the 
conjunction, altering the sense; and in the 
R.V. the construction would be an impossible 
one, as the restrictive relative that never 
admits a preposition Jefore it, but only after, 
as in “the pen that I wrote with.” 

Mr. WIxson also denies that to be demon- 
strative ; but, further on, he regrets that the 
R.V. did not substitute what (a change 
actually made by John Wesley, 1755). This 
seems to show that he has not in his mind, 
like W. E. B., the ordinary restrictive relative 
that, but that rarer and archaic use of it as 
employed instead of what. This usage is 
distinctly noticed by Maetzner, and classed 
as obsolete. In my reply of 26 August I[ 
alluded to this older idiom, and at the close 
| gave itas analternativeexplanation. Whether 
it is the correct interpretation scholars must 
decide. Both A.V. and R.V. keep, to some 
extent, archaic forms of expression ; and if 
there were no other instances in either ver- 
‘sion of the omitted relative, I should be 
inclined to adopt it ; but there is at least one 
such instance in the A.V.: “Where is then 
the blessedness ye spake of ?” (Gal. iv. 15.) 

This use of that=what would still require 
the same distinct or “emphatic” pronuncia- 


tion as the demonstrative that, which settles 
the question as to reading such passages ; for 
|I think I have shown that the ordinary 
| restrictive relative is inadmissible. 
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Annandale’s Ogilvie, under ‘That,’ says: 
* By the omission of the relative, that often 
acquires the force of that which,” and this 
very text of St. John is given as an example. 
Angus, as I have shown, gives much the 
same explanation. 

I may add that the Rheims Version, 1582, 
nearly thirty years before the A.V., has that 
which in both clauses. Wiclif, 1380, has in 
both clauses that that. At first sight this 
seems to be the demonstrative with the 
restrictive relative. But there is reason to 
think that at this older stage of the language 
the first that may have stood for what, and 
that the second may be what Maetzner calls 
“the redundant particle,” and Abbott “the 
conjunctional affix.” Examples given are 
which that, what that, when that, why that, &e. 
Of the application of this usage to Shak- 
speare’s instances of that that Maetzner speaks 

oubtfully. 

This double that occurs thrice in the A.V. 
In Num. vi. 21* and Dan. xi. 36 the R.V. 
changes it to that which, in Zech. xi. 9 retains 
it. Soin Matt. xx. 14 our that becomes that 
which, while in 1 Sam. xxiv. 19 it is retained 
by the R.V. 

The which Mr. Writson quotes, but 
which does not enter into the question, since 
6 alone is the word translated by our that, is 
actually rendered in the Rheims Version, 
thus introducing the orateo indirecta. By its 
omission the A.V. and R.V. seem to favour 
the oratio recta. The Greek, apparently, may 
be taken either way. Wiclif wrongly ren- 
dered it “for,” misled perhaps, by the Vulgate 
C. LAwreENcE Forp, B.A. 

th. 

In Voltaire [ have met frequently with the 
construction on which I tne of “ Louis 
XIV., en renvoyant le cardinal, é6ta tout 
prétexte de revolte &un peuple las de guerre, 
et qui aimait la royauté.” have met with 
it also in Moliére, in Horace, in Washington 
Irving, and in other distinguished writers 
besides those whom I mentioned before. 

In explanation of what I said in my former 
letter, [ would observe that Shakspeare 
wrote most of his best work after the death 
of Spenser, and therefore, though partly a 
contemporary, may be rightly placed amongst 
those immediately followed him. 
all through his preface is unmindful of Shak- 
speare. He says that our numbers were in 
their nonage until Waller and Denham 


* This text seems almost decisive in favour of 
demonstrative and relative; for else, after trans- 
lating the Hebrew relative by ‘ha‘, why should it 
have been thought necessary to supply the first that 
in italics, unless as the demonstrative ? 


appeared. This has been said also by others, 
It is strange how a mistake will be repeated 
by author after author. The numbers of 
Waller and Denham were not superior to 
those of Shakspeare and Milton. The in- 
correctness of Shakspeare does not eclipse the 
marvellous beauty of most of his poetry. 
Waller cannot be said to have come before 
Milton. He was his contemporary. There 
are some remarkable mistakes in the preface 
of Dryden. He acknowledges that he once 
thought the story concerning Palamon and 
Arcite to be of Chaucer’s own invention. 
Afterwards he found a reference to it in the 
‘Decameron.’ But even then he did not 
know that Boccaccio himself had written it. 
It is Boccaccio’s own famous poem of the 
‘Theseide.’ There is little difference between 
this and ‘The Knight’s Tale,’ and Palamon 
and Arcite are the names of the heroes in 
both poems. E. YARDLEY. 


This note refers only to one remark by 
Mr. WILSON at the last reference. He says, “I 
regret that the R.V. has not discarded the 
masc. which for who.” If I mistake not, it 
was the late Dean Alford who contended— 
and, as I think, justly—that, when followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel, which, 
euphonie causd, is to be preferred to who— 
e.g., “Our Father which art in heaven.” 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


A Granite Tramway (9" S. iv. 263).—The 
tramway in Northamptonshire, quoted as 
being as good now as it was “the day it was 
finished, more than sixty years ago,” seems 
of somewhat later date than is that still 
existing in perfect condition upon Dart- 
moor, near the little border village of 
Bovey Tracey. It is hard by the cele- 
brated Hey Tor rocks (“hey,” from heah, 
high), and connects the quarry close by (from 
which the granite was procured to build 
London Bridge) with the Stover Canal at 
Teigngrace, the latter rather more than six 
miles away. 

This is certainly the oldest railway in 
Devonshire if a line formed of lengths of 
granite, with grooves in lieu of rails, can 
properly be so called. [ts construction was 
due to the late Mr. George Templer, who also 
made the canal in question, which, after a 
run of two miles, connects itself with the 
river Teign, a navigable stream that in its 
turn presently flows into the English Channel. 
This tramway was opened in 1820 amidst 
much local rejoicing. 

A much older tramway or railroad upon 
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almost exactly the same lines existed along the 
south side of Commercial Road East, London, 
until 1871, when it was removed for “ improve- 
ments.” It consisted of a couple of parallel 
lines of grey granite, long slabs, each about 
18 inches wide and 8 or 10 feet in length, laid 
at a convenient distance from one another to 
take the wheels of heavy waggons. 

When the tram-line was removed in Com- 
mercial Road East, thirty years ago, it was 
credibly stated the selfsame stones had 
been in situ considerably over a century. It 
was originally laid by the East India Com- 
pany, and was situated upon part of the 
direct route from the Company’s docks 
to their vast warehouses in Fenchurch 
Street. The waggons carrying the mer- 
chandise landed trom the East were very 
strongly built without springs, high, covered 
in at top like a furniture railway van, or 

rhaps more like those large ones affected 
~ Wombwell for the conveyance of wild 
beasts about the country. They were all of 
them painted green, and their respective 
numbers were also painted upon 


them. Drawn by two horses, these waggons | 


were loaded with tea, silks, indigo, and 
other Eastern produce. The full waggons 
only used the tramway, those returning 
empty going along asordinary vehicles. Like 
our present trams, the loaded waggons pos- 


probably sound somewhat unusual to modern 
ears. [In summer they extended continuously 
from 7 A.M. to 4 P.M., and in winter from 8 A.M. 
to 4 p.M. with simply a fifteen minutes’ in- 
terval at noon. The old tram-line stopped 
by Church Lane, at the western end of Com- 
mercial Road, and was not continued through 
High Street, Whitechapel, or Aldgate. 
Harry 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Sir MattHew MENNEs iv. 289).—Mr. 
Artuur Hussey’s nofe is interesting, as I do 
not think it is generally known that Sir 
Matthew was involved in any treasonable 
practices. Boys, in his ‘ History of Sand- 
wich,’ says that 
‘he had the misfortune to kill his servant, James 
Creek, for which he was tried and convicted of 
manslaughter, whereby his goods and chattels were 
forfeited to the Crown, and such of them as were 
within Sandwich and its liberty were seized for the 
use of the corporation ; to redeem which he paid a 
composition of 150/. in the year 1640.” 

The authority for this statement is the “ new 


black book,” ff. 371, 372 (‘ Hist. Sandwich,’ 
note to pedigree on p. 351). Can the supposed 
punishment for treason have had reference 
to this case | W. F. Pripeaux. 


Maneu RepMman (9* iv. 288).—This 
name is the old French and Anglo-French 


sessed a monopoly of the road, all other con- 
veyances giving way to them. As a lad in| 
the forties I used occasionally to visit a kind | 
aunt resident in Commercial Road East, and, | 
refreshing my boyish recollection, it seems 
to me the heavier laden of these waggons 
used to rumble along with a sound like 
moving artillery, almost shaking both road 
and houses. te ena however, this was 
simply the impression made upon my sen- | 
sitive young ears in those days. 

As already noted, the City warehouses were 
in Fenchurch Street, near to the East India 
House, itself a long two- storied Portland 
stone building with a sculptured pediment 
supported by fluted columns in the midst of 
its street facade. It must have been fully | 
200 ft. long, extending, as it did, along the | 
south side of Leadenhall Street from Lime | 
Street to close to the market. There were two | 
entrances to these storehouses, situated in 
Jewry and Fenchurch Streets respectively. 
The double gates were always kept closed 
(a small wicket being used for ordinary 
passenger egress) save when the wains 
were there. Tea, silk, &c., went in at the | 
Fenchurch Street gateway, and indigo, &e., 
vid the Jewry Streetone. Thehours of labour 
for all connected with these warehouses will 


popular form of the Latin ./attheus, of 
which the learned form is Matthieu, whence 
our Matthew. The form JMaheu represents a 
Romanic .Matewm, the intervocal dental of 
which fell out according to rule, the hiatus 


' being supplied by the aspirate. The name 


Maheu is found in the ‘Chanson de 
Roland,’ 1. 66. It is the origin of the modern 
East Anglian surname Mayhew. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


Maheu is an old French form of Matthew, 
and is now represented by the surname May- 
hew. Thus the Anglo-Norman Jordan Fan- 
tosme, I]. 29, 87, 92, calls Matthew, Count of 
Boulogne, Maheu de Buluine. Examples of 
the nom. Waheus, ace. Maheu, Mahiu, may be 
found in Gustave Fallot’s ‘ Recherches sur les 
Formes Grammaticales de la Langue Fran- 
caise’ (Paris, 1839), p. 181. The 
generally without the nom. s, is to be met 
with commonly in Anglo-French documents 
of the thirteenth century, after which period 
it became gradually superseded by JJatheu 
(modern French Mathieu), from Latin 
thus, Greek Mar@aios, whereas Maheu pre- 
supposes a vulgar Latin Mateus, Mateus. The 
name Matthew was a favourite one with the 
Redman family, a Cumberland landowning 
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one frequently met with in our older records. 
Their surname is derived, I assume, from 
Redmain, in the parish of Isell, co. Cumber- 
land, formerly written Redman. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


This is probably Matthew de Redman. Mr. 
MayYALt will find much information as to the 
Redman family in Sir George F. Duckett’s 
* Duchetiana’ (Lond., 1874), at p. 208 sq. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
(Other replies acknowledged. } 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 1611 (9 S. iv. 227). 

It is the general impression that King 
James gave liberally towards the expense of 
the 1611 edition of the Bible. Such was not the 
case. His Majesty was short of money and in 
debt at that mom fate he instructed Bancroft, 
Bishop of London, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to issue a circular to the bishops, 
requesting them to raise the requisite money 
(not less than 1,000 marks) to carry out the 
work of translating the Bible ; but none was 
received frora the clergy. The forty-seven 
translators, or the six companies, when 
working separately at Westminster, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford, were not paid, each having 
to aupend upon his own resources or his 
friends. The twelve men who revised the 
whole work at the Stationers’ Hall (which 
occupied thirty-nine weeks) received each 
the sum of thirty shillings weekly. The source 
from which this money was obtained is 
unknown. Joun Rapcwirre. 


SHAGREEN (9" S. iv. 68, 115, 171, 310).—At 
the last reference the writer says, “The art 
of staining ivory knife-handles a permanent 
green is also lost.” I think he is mistaken. 
A few years since I was in a manufacturing 
cutler’s shop. On the counter were several 
green-handled knives sent to be repaired. 
They gave rise to some conversation, during 
which he told me that dyeing the handles 
green was long and troublesome, occupying 
about six weeks; and he mentioned (not as 
if it was a trade secret) that the process con- 
sisted in soaking the ivory hatoilll in a solu- 
tion of arsenic—probably arsenate of potash 

-for some time, and then in a solution of 
sulphate of copper. A chemical combination 
of arsenic and copper produces the beautiful 
green known as “Scheele’s green.” 

B. Winstone, F.C.S. 

Ockeridge, Epping. 


Tue OriGin or “Tips” (9 §. iv. 308).—I 
do not think that the origin suggested will 
bear examination. The word is old in the 
language, at least, of slang, meaning a gift or 
loan. “Tip me your daddle,” or “tip us your 


flipper” (=give me your hand); “tip me a 
hog” (=give me a shilling); “tip him a wink 
(or a “ pa ”?): these are all of common par- 
lance, and have been so, at any rate, since an 
earlier date than 1785, when some of them, as 
well as some others, were recorded by Grose 
in his ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue. Dr. Johnson gives, “To tip...... to 
give: a low cant term. Dryden.” I quote this 
from a later edition, not having the first (1755) 
at hand ; but I believe the same is to be found 
there. That is easily verified. A “tip” meant 
also “a draught,” or (as we should now say) 
“a drink,” also recorded by Grose. This may 
very probably have come from another source. 
ULIAN MARSHALL. 


Its origin I cannot trace, but the word must 
have been in use early in the seventeenth 
century, for Swift wrote :— 

When I saw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half-a-crown, 
Now, said I, we are alone. 

Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Marsourn ” (9% §, iv. 205, 257, 316).—-It is 
obviously impossible to reply to a corre- 
spondent who raises many difficulties about 
perfectly elementary facts. His argument 
seems to be that nothing is true unless he 
happens to know it himself. 

statement that the A.-S. mere was pro- 
nounced, approximately, like modern E. merry 
is derived from history, and is perfectly 
familiar to every Anglo-Saxon scholar in 
Europe and America. The same remark 
applies to the sound of the Latin mare, which 
is likewise known to every Latin scholar who 
happens to have learnt philology. For Anglo- 
Saxon pronunciation, see Sievers’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar,’ Sweet’s ‘ History of English 
Sounds,’ Ellis’s ‘History of English Pro- 
nunciation, and almost every German and 
American book that treats of the subject. 
It is true that not much was known 
about our old pronunciation some aay years 
ago, and that very little is known about it 
now except by philologists and serious 
students. © - in the same way 
chemistry is only thoroughly known by 
chemists, and botany by botanists; but no 
sane man doubts that many chemists and 
botanists know their subjects so well as to be 
quite trustworthy with relation to elementary 
facts. Some account of A.-S. pronunciation 
can easily be acquired, either from Sweets 
‘Anglo-Saxon Primer’ or my own ‘ Primer of 
Etymology.’ No one who knows anything of 


English etymology doubts the results there 
given; for the reason that, until these 
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elementary facts are mastered, English ety 
mology cannot be rightly understood. 

The talk about heroncecau is all behind the 
age. It is simply a later form of heroncel, as 
explained in the ‘H.E.D.,’ which (as usual) 
has been carefully neglected. The French 
dictionaries are extremely imperfect, so that 
one has to them by reading 
French texts. was the very person who 
found heroncel. It occurs in the ‘Liber 
Custumarum’ (Record Series), vol. i. p. 304, 
]. 32; and I recorded it, in 1882, in ‘A Rough 
List of English Words found in Anglo-French,’ 
published for the Philological Society. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


A oF British Domestic 
ArcH.£0LoGy (9" §. iv. 206, 292, 331).—By the 
courtesy of the publisher I have been able to 
see a copy of ‘ Murray’s Cyclist’s Road-Book,’ 
from London to the New Forest, 1897. It is 
a handy little book of thirty-four leaves, with 
fourteen pages of maps, and coststwo shillings. 
In itself it seems to be an admirable volume ; 
but it does not come near my conception. I 
would leave the routes entirely to the maps. 
Every place in a county should be entered, 
all in alphabetical order. There are inter- 
esting things in almost every village, which 
are known to those who are locally informed 
but which never get into any guide-book, and 
are unsuspected by him who follows a guide- 
book “route.” 1 am not thinking so much of 
the Saturday-afternoon cyclist, whose main 
object is to reach a certain point, as of those 
(not cyclists only) who wish in a summer's 
holiday to explore a given district. 


W. C. B. 


Brick DATED 1383: AraBic NuMERALS (9% 
S. iv. 46, 93, 156, 184, 214, 276).—I beg to offer 
my thanks to Mr. Cann Hueues for kindly 
referring me to a paper on the Wykes of 
South Tawton, by the Rev. W. H. Thornton, 
M.A. It is one already known to me, and is, 
unfortunately, less reliable than entertaining. 
I would only too readily accept a challenge to 
refute more or less serious inaccuracies in 
marty every paragraph. A fuller account of 
the old Wyke or Wykes family is in course of 
preparation ; but the present seems an appro- 
priate opportunity for making a disclaimer 
in these pages. Eruet Leca-WEeEKEs. 


man in my morning walk, I made the remark 
that it was a fine day, and he answered, 
“Yes, but it’s glisky,” and added that he 
thought the rain would come before long. 
I concluded that the word had some con- 
nexion with glister, glint, &e., and it 
seemed well to describe such a day as often, 
in early May, begins brightly and ends in a 
downpour. The man was quite unknown to 
me, so I had no means of finding where his 
word came from. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


Leprosy oF Houses (9 §. iii. 409, 497).— 
Connected with this subject a useful little 
book may be mentioned, ‘The Sanitary Code 
of the Pentateuch’; also the R.T.S. ‘ By- 
Paths of Bible Knowledge.’ 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


LittLe Gippine (9 §. iv. 267).— 
The late Cuthbert Bede presented many of 
his drawings to Peterborough Museum, in- 
cluding probably the interior of Little Gid- 
ding Church. JoHNn TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


Curtupert Bepe (9" §S. iv. 267).—Cuthbert 
Bede’s son, the Rev. Cuthbert Bradley, of Ox- 
ford, will no doubt give H. T. all the informa- 
tion he wants. Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries (vol. iv. part 26) contains a list of 
Cuthbert Bede’s books and drawings. 

Joun TAyLor. 

Northampton. 


Criticism or Rarne’s ‘St. (9 §. 
iv. 269).—The little booklet for which Mr. 
Boy Le inquires is entitled :— 

“ Remarks | on the | ‘Saint Cuthbert’ | of | the 
Rev. James Raine, M.A. | &c. &c. &c. | Quodcumque 
ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. | Sold by | Heaton, 
Newcastle ; Fewster, Durham; | Keating & Brown, 
and Booker, London.” Preston & Heaton, Printers, 
Newcastle, 68 pp. and “ Errata,” 12mo. 

My copy has a MS. line, “By Dr. Lin- 
gard, D.D.,” on the title-page. Unfortun- 
ately it is missing from its accustomed place, 
and I send the title from my catalogue, in the 
hope that some other reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
may be thereby enabled to comply with Mr. 
Boyxe’s request. Ricnarp Wetrorp. 


A Wetsu Gipsy Story (9 §. iv. 161).— 
Mr. Axon says, “There are few more...... 


“Grisky”: “Grissy” (9 S. iv. 207).—I think 
grisky must be the same as a word heard in 
South Westmorland ten or fifteen years ago, | 
which I took at the time, and still believe, to 
be glisky. The weather was fairly fine, and 
the sun shone brightly, but there were many | 
cumulus clouds abeak Meeting a country- 


difficult problems than those connected with 
the transmission of folk-tales from one 
country to another”; and further on, “The 
method of their diffusion is a problem for 
which modern scholarship is still seeking an 
adequate solution.” As a help towards that 


| solution, the following may be of use. 
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About twenty-five years ago I was at 
Mirren, in Switzerland, and there met Prof. 
Rolleston, of Oxford, who was collecting the 
folk-lore of the district. In the evenings we 
amused ourselves with charades, tableaux 
vivants, recitations, music, &c. The professor 
gave t vo lectures upon two different evenings, 
in both of which he instanced many of our 
ma English childish stories, which, with very 
light variations, were recounted by children 
of other countries all over the world, their 
dissemination having been brought about 
by the merchants meeting at different fairs 
and telling these stories to each other, who 
in turn told them to their families on their 
return to their homes in distant parts. He 
said they mostly originated in India and 
Persia, C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


RoOLLING-PINS AS CHARMS (9 3. iii. 245, 337, 
392, 438 ; iv. 155, 235).-I observe that Pope, 
in his translation of the ‘ Iliad,’ has the lines : 
With smiles she took the charm; and smiling prest 
The powerful cestus to her snowy breast. 

Book xiv. IL. 255, 256. 

If the cestus is a charm, so may the rolling- 
yin be. But I think that Pope is careless in 
1is use of the word. He is not translating 
Homer literally. Charms are a check to 
supernatural power, when they are used 
= witches and devils. They are also a 
check to natural power, as Milton’s well- 
known lines show :— 

Nor uglier follow the Night hag, when called 

In secret, riding through the air, she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. 

* Paradise Lost,’ book ii. 
Medea by her charms stays the rivers :— 
Illa refrenat aquas, obliquaque flumina sistit. 
Coleridge, addressing Mont Blanc, says :— 
Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ? 
Charms have attractive as well as staying 
power 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daph- 
nim. 
The word is properly applied to the attrac- 
tions of a woman and other attractions. 
E. YARDLEY. 

Masséna (9 8. iii, 188, 356).—In respect of 
Disraeli’s assertion that this famous general 
was a Jew, perhaps the following intimation 
of his calling in early life may not be un- 
interesting : 

“*T knew you when you wore a different-looking 
epaulette than that there,’ said Giorgio, ‘and when 
you carried one of your father’s meal sacks on your 


| 


shoulder, instead of that bravery.’ ‘ Parb/eu! so he 
did,’ cried Masséna, laughing heartily. ‘That 
scoundrel was always about our mill.’”— Vide the 
chapter “ A Novel Council of War” in ‘ Maurice 
Tierney,’ by Charles Lever. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ WATER ” (9* S. iv. 287). 
—The question of old pronunciations is too 
wide for general discussion ; for almost every 
word in the language has altered its pro- 
nunciation since early times, and some of 
them have done this five or six times. More- 
over, we require a phonetic alphabet to repre- 
sent the sounds. It is easiest to adopt Dr. 
Sweet’s broad romic, for which see wy ‘Primer 
of Etymology,’ p. 19. 

The A.-S. weter was pronounced (weet'er) ; 
this would rime, nearly, with Mod. E. patter. 
In some dialects of Early English the pronun- 
ciation was doubtless (water), with the a asin 
mod. Italian matto or in mod. German Wasser, 
In both instances the a was short. In later 
times the a was gradually lengthened, and at 
the same time altered in quality by the pre- 
ceding w, which lowered the tone of the vowel. 
The process was gradual, and varied in different 
parts of England in a manner impossible to 
tabulate and discuss at present. That thea 
remained short in some dialects till a very 
late period, and indeed down to the present 
day, is a perfectly natural result. I take the 
opportunity of saying that I have heard in 
the pronunciation which 
represents phonetically the word which we 
spell water. If anything, the vowel-sound 
was somewhat more prolonged than we 
usually hear it in that word. 

Water W. SKEat. 


Watter is the dialect pronunciation. Read 
Tennyson's *The Northern Cobbler’:— 

*E seeiims naw moor nor watter. 

An’ some on ’em said it wur watter. 

Thou can’t graw this upo’ watter. 
Mayhew and Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary of 
Middle English’ gives vaftir to be Seon in 
Morris and Skeat’s ‘Specimens of Early Eng 
lish,’ pt. ii. And Stratmann’s ‘ Middle-Englis 
Dictionary’ gives wattir as occurring in Bar- 
bour’s ‘ Bruce,’ ix. 683, about 1375. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 
[Many correspondents point out that the pro 
nunciation walter is widespread. | 


Les Dérenus (9 S. iv. 288).—In reply te 
the query on this subject, I may mention 
that | possess a small book entitled * A Pic 
ture of Verdun ; or, the English detained in 
France...... From the Portfolio of a Detenu, 
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Hookham, 1810, 12mo. Each volume contains 
about 260 pp. Though small, it is ex- 
tremely interesting, and manifestly authen- 
tic. It contains names and dates concerning 
well-known persons, and the names of many 
Détenus. It relates the horrible cruelty of 
General Wirion to the unfortunate English 
under his control, and the secret means by 
which Napoleon governed France through his 
gendarmes in league with the tax-gatherers 
and parish curés. It also narrates some 
marvellous escapes by hervic Englishmen 
from their barbarous French gaolers, and tells 
about the schools established by the philan- 
thropic prisoners, and the prodigality and 
excesses of the dissipated. An interesting 
notice of the Détenus will be found in Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘Life of George IV.,’ 1881, vol. ii. 
p. 212. A description of the wretched state 
of the French prisoners at Knowle, near 
Bristol, in 1759, will be found in ‘ Extract of 
Wesley’s Journal,’ 1805, vol. xi. p. 83, and 
vol. xii, 1791, p. 32. D. J. 


W. T. will find a good deal of information 
in Capt. Edward Boys’s ‘ Narrative of Ad- 
ventures, published by T. C. Newby, 30, 
Welbeck Street, in 1863. Besides “ moving 
accidents by flood and field,” in which a great- 
uncle of mine took part, it contains many 
references to /es détenus in Verdun and other 
towns of France. E. Manset Sympson. 


“SmMoak ”=To “tTwiG,” To “FIND ouT” (9 
8. iii. 406 ; iv. 78, 132, 215).— 

“Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wags who 

sat near us[in the theatre] lean with an attentive 
ear towards Sir Roger, and oeeng lest they should 
smoke the Knight, plucked him by the elbow, and 
whispered something in his ear that lasted_till the 
opening of the fifth act.” — Spectator, No. 335 
(Addison's). 
“* Very well, sir,’ cried the Squire, who immedi- 
ately smoked him [Moses], and winked on the rest 
of the company to prepare us for the sport.”—‘ The 
Vicar of W akefield” = » Vii. 

“*T did not let the old gentleman, Mr. Mowbray, 

of St. Ronan’s that was then, smoke my money- 
*”—*St. Ronan’s Well,’ chap. xxxvi. (Mr. 
Touchwood). 
JONATHAN Boucurer. 


Twenty-five years ago, “to smoke,” in my 
school slang, meant to blush, or to make 
blush by staring at. E. H. L. O. 


_ Miss Dr Bertie (9 S. iv. 206)—-I am 
indebted to my cousin for the following 
information extracted from Dean’s ‘Croome 
@ Abitot’ :— 

“Thomas, first Earl of Coventry, was twice mar- 
ried. His tirst wife was Winifred, daughter of 
Pierce Edgecombe, of Mount Edgecombe, Devon, Esq., 
and of several children issue of this marriage, two 


only, Thomas and Gilbert, survived him. His 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Graham, Esq., by whom he had no issue. But this 
second marriage was not agreeable to the children of 
the tirst; and when his widow had caused to be pre- 
pared and conveyed to Croome a splendid monument 
consecrated to his memory, his heir, with feelings 
which did him no honour, opposed its erection in 
the church. It was therefore on her marriage some 
time after with Thomas Savage, Esq., of Elmley 
Court, Worcestershire, removed by his order and 
erected in the church of that village, where it still 
stands. The first Earl of Coventry succeeded to the 
title and estates 1687, died July, i699.” 

I imagine that possibly Grimes may be, as 
| believe Greme to be, another form of 
Graham. CELER ET AUDAX. 


MarGaret Biount (9" §, iv. 287).—This is 
the pseudonym of Mrs. Mary O’Francis, the 
writer of at least nine novels published in 
the United States and in London during the 
sixties. J. Porrer Briscor. 

Nottingham. 


“By THE HAFT” (9 §, iv. 287).—A haft, or 
heft, is a handle. A sword-heft is a sword- 
handle. The cross of the sword-heft or 
the sword-heft was frequently sworn by, and 
on solemn occasions was kissed as we now 
“kiss the book.” H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hawthornden, Woodside Park, N. 


Does not this mean “by the haft of a 
cross-hilted sword,” that is, “ by the cross” ? 
J. CANDY. 
Norwood. 


AsKELL Famity (9 §. iv. 269).—For a 
similar inquiry respecting Katherine and 
Sylvester Askell, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xii. 9, to 
which no reply has been given. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Scortisu Army (9*" iv. 288).—The follow- 
ing documents relating to the Scottish army 
are in the General Register House, Edinburgh, 
where they may be consulted by M. :— 

Accounts of the Army in Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. 

Accounts of the Expenses of Various Garrisons in 
Scotland, 1696-1710. 

Muster Rolls of Foot and Horse in Various Posts 
and Castles in Scotland, 1667-1691. 

J. G. Ames, M.B. 


Haddington. 


For ‘The Siege of Reading,’ in the month 

of November, 1642, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. x. 

295, 344, 525. EverArRD Home COLEMAN, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Le MoT DE CAMBRONNE” (9 §. iv. 265). 
—As a matter of fact the so-called “mot 


de Cambronne,” which a Frenchman lately 
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passed on to the editor of the 7'imes, has no 
existence. Cambronne, the hero of Victor 
Hugo's imagination, died peacefully in his 
bed—I believe in England—after having 
iven up his sword to Hugh (afterwards 
Jeneral) Halkett on the field of battle! The 
only possible “mot” which Cambronne can 
rightly claim must be cryptogrammatically 
sought in the following dialogue :— 

Cambronne Are you an officer ? 

Halkett : Yes. 

Cambronne ; Then take my sword. 

I cannot find any particular “ mot” in all 
this ; but as most Frenchmen care very little 
for historical accuracy, and are notoriously 
fond of romantic fiction, they will prefer 
Victor Hugo’s fiction to victor Hugh Halkett’s 


acts. 
Probably the editor of the 7'i‘mes was too 
polite to recall this incident. 
RicHarRD EpGcuMBE. 
Atheneum Club. 


Cornish Armoury (9 iv. 207)—The 
earliest visitation of Cornwall is the one made 
by Benolte in 1530 ; so if CorNISHMAN wishes 
for coats of arms of the gentry before that 
date he will have to consult the Rolls of 
Arms. In the Genealogist, vol. v., is a list of 
the various Rolls of Arms, with full informa- 
tion respecting them, also stating which have 
been published. The majority of the rolls 
are lists of arms and their owners, but do not 
state the county. ‘The Roll of the Peers and 
Knights, temp. Edward IL.’ edited by Sir 
N. H. Nicolas, 1828, also in the Genealogist, 
vols. xi. and xii., gives a list of fourteen for 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon. 

RADCLIFFE. 


Russtan LancuaGce (9 iv. 268).—The 
best English book for beginners is Riola’s 
‘How to Learn Russian’ (Triibner). For 
advanced students there is Morfill’s ‘Grammar 
of the Russian Language,’ published by the 
Clarendon Press. The Cambridge University 
Press publishes as a reading-book (edited by 
Schnurmann) Lermontoff’s novel ‘A Hero of 
our Time,’ Russian and English on opposite 
pages. A German firm (Gerhard, of Leipzig), 
publishes this same novel and many others 
withaninterlinear German version (“ Russische 
Nationalbibliothek mit deutscher Interlinear- 
Uebersetzung”), a useful series. There is a 
good grammar in German by August Boltz. 

James Piatt, Jun. 

The following works may be recommended : 
‘A Grammar of the Russian Language,’ by 
Mr. Morfill (Oxford, 1889), the University 
Lecturer in Russian (to whose special efforts 


tions in English of the other Slavonic lan- 
zuages besides Russian, viz., Serbo-Croatian, 
Sulgarian, Polish, and Cech or Bohemian) ; 
Asboth’s ‘Russ. Grammatik und Chresto- 
mathie,’ 2 vols , Leipzig, 1889-90, which are 
of great service to the beginner ; ‘ Les Racines 
de la Langue Russe,’ par Leger et Bardonnaut, 
Paris, 1894, a perspicuous synopsis of the roots 
and compounds in Russian; and Miklosich’s 
‘Etymologisches Wérterbuch der slavischen 
Sprachen,’ Wien, 1886, an indispensable and 
reliable guide to those students wanting to 
know the original connexion between the 
Slavonic and the other Indo-European lan. 
guages. H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Arms or ArDaGH (9" iv. 307).—According 
to ‘Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the 
Four Masters,’ St. Mel, a disciple and nephew 
of St. Patrick, was the founder and _ first 
bishop of the monastery of Ardachadh, that 
is, High Field, now known as Ardagh, where 
he died and was interred a.p. 487. His 
festival is annually celebrated 6 February. 
The date of the death of St. Mel’s fifteen 
successors, the battle of Ardachadh in 1095, 
and the burning of the place in 1137, will be 
found in the above-named work. 

Of the modern history of this ancient place 
there is an amusing anecdote. Goldsmith’s 
comedy ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ derives 
its plot from an incident that occurred at 
this village to the author, who, on passin 
through it, having inquired for the “heac 
inn,” was directed by a humorous individual 
to the residence of the proprietor of the 
place, Mr. Fetherston, who, perceiving the 
delusion, nevertheless indulged it, and 
hospitably entertained his guest, so that it 
was not until next morning that, on finishing 
his breakfast and calling for the bill, the 
poet discovered his mistake. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In the Rev. Dr. Woodward's ‘Treatise on 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry’ the arms of the 
diocese of Ardagh are stated to be “Or, a 
cross gules between four trefoils slipped vert, 
on a chief sable a key erect of the wt 


“ BLEACHFIELD HORN” (9 §S. iv. 309).—The 
strident boom of the horn blown as a signal 
for beginning or stopping operations at a 
Paisley bleaching work would be painfully 
familiar to the sensitive ear of Tannahill. 
Thus the persistent and penetrating mono- 
tone, characteristic of manufacturing centres, 
gets a poe in the poet's description of a 


we owe likewise the first scientific compila- 


virago, beside other illustrative features that 
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readily make a general appeal. Had Tanna- 


hill lived now near a busy Clyde seaport, he 
would have had a chance of hitching into his 
rime the bellowing foghorn and the ear- 
piercing wail of the siren. 


Tuomas Bayne. 


“ Eaaiste ” iv. 307).—A gamekeeper in 
this neighbourhood tells me that eggiste is a 
name for the magpie in Lincolnshire, where 
he was for some time; but he has never 
heard the bird so named in Dorset. Further, 
he asserts that there are two sorts of magpie, 
differing not in plumage, but in manner of 
nesting. One kind nests in timber trees, the 
other in bushes. H. J. Moute. 

Dorchester. 


First HALFPENNY Newspaper (9 S. ii. 
504; iv. 270).—There was a halfpenny news- 
paper, bearing the—toScotchmen—significant 
title of Zhe Bawhee, published for a short 
time in Edinburgh during the latter part 
of 1856 or 1857. I have not a copy in my 
possession, and am not certain whether it 
was a daily or a weekly, but I fancy the 
former. Perhaps some Scotch correspondent 
may be able to give some definite information 
respecting it. 

ALEXANDER Paterson, F.J.L. 

Barnsley. 


It is doubtful if the Zcho can claim to be 
the first halfpenny newspaper, though doubt- 
less it was the first of any great importance. 
In 1706 there was established a small quarto 
foolscap newspaper, entitled the Norwich 
Postman, price 1d., but “4d. not refused.” 
See 3" S. iv. 38. AMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


ALBERT Gate (9 §, i. 164, 294; iv. 204, 
296).—H. R. J.’s memory has certainly de- 
ceived him with regard to the position of 
Mr. Hudson’s house. Under the provisions 
of the Act 4 Vict. c. 12, passed 10 March, 
1841, the Commissioners of Works were em- 
powered to purchase the land on which the 
present Albert Gate now stands for the 
urpose of forming a new entrance to Hyde 
ark. The purchase-money, amounting to 
20,844/. 10s. 9d., was principally paid to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, who were 
lords of the manor of Knightsbridge. A 
portion of the land was leased by the Com- 
missioners for ninety-nine years to the late 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt, who immediately built 
on the eastern side a large mansion for which 
Mr. Hudson is stated to have paid 15,000/. 
This is the house which subsequently became | 
the residence of the French ambassador, and 
which aroused the satire of the London wits. 


The writer in the Daily 7'elegraph of 17 Aug., 
who, vid the Pall Mali Gazette, is quoted 
by Mr. Hess at p. 204, in stating that Mr. 
J. R. Planché made this and the opposite 
house “the subject of a sparkling little farce 
that amused the town bor a season,” had 
evidently in his mind the burlesque from 
which a quotation was given by Mr. Hess at 
the second reference cited above. Perhaps 
Mr. Hess will be good enough to com- 
municate the name of this piece, which was 
included in the collected edition of Planche’s 
Extravaganzas.’ W. F. 


Mites Famity (9 §. iv. 268).—I re- 
member as a boy, nearly sixty years ago, 
“Miles’s Madhouse” in Renton Old Town. 
It was a large brick house, on the right 
coming from the City, in a line with Curtain 
Road. It had extensive grounds at the back, 
reaching, [ should think, nearly to the backs 
of the houses in the Kingsland Road, these 
grounds being the exercise grounds of the 
patients, apparently gentle and middle-class 
people. I ik ed in the neighbourhood at the 
time, and unless I am mistaken there was at 
this time an old brass plate on the front 
door with the name “ Mr. Miles.” Mr. John 
Hollingshead tells us much about Hoxton in 
his autobiography, ‘My Lifetime,’ 1895. He 
was, he tells us, born there in 1827, and his 
father’s house overlooked one of the rather 
numerous asylums of Hoxton; while at 
another he was a visitor through two maiden 
aunts of his being matrons there. Perhaps 
he could impart to ‘ N. & Q.’ something about 
“ Miles’s” in addition to what I have given 
here. The two asylums Mr. Hollingshead 
may be said to have been connected with, as 
above stated, seem to have been Whitmore 
House in Whitmore Road, and one near Ivy 
Lane, the locality of part of the plot of Sir 
Walter Besant’s ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.’ J. W. M. Gress. 


BRITISH SUZERAINTY IN SouTH AMERICA 
(9 S$. iv. 328).—Surely K. R. should have 
looked at some reference-book. The “ Argen- 
tine Republic” did not exist in “the ast 


century,” when the country was, of course, a 
Spanish colony. The story of our capture 
of its capital in the great war is well known, 
as is the State trial which arose out of the 
disaster of its loss along with that of the 
colours of a British regiment. B.S. L 


“Harp” (9 S, iv. 228).—Is it possible that 
“white hart” is meant? I do not find hard 
as hart in Chaucer’s or Shakespeare’s glossary, 
though if it does occur, and the badge of the 


FitzAlans was a white hart, an interesting 
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connexion remains. The FitzAlans, Earls of 
Arundel, were owners of the manor of 
Chipping Norton from soon after the Con- 
quest till the fifteenth century. The “ White 
Hart” is the principal hotel in that town, 
and has been since 1666—how much earlier | 
cannot say; but in that year the landlord 
issued copper tokens current at that period. 
A rubbing of the one in my possession | 
enclose. I may add that Diston’s Lane remains 
in the town. B. B. 


The white horse was the badge of the 
Earls of Arundel (see ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.’ 
xxiii. 6). It is a curious, but insignificant 
coincidence that acorns are in the arms of 
the Harding family (see Parker's ‘ Glossary 
of Heraldry’). 

Epwarp H. Mars#att, M.A. 

Hastings. 


If the badge mentioned refers to William 
FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, it is probably a 
clerical error, one of the badges of that 
family (circa 1376-97) being a horse; and Mrs. 
Bury-Palliser in ‘Historic Devices’ gives a 
white horse holding in the mouth a sprig of 
oak. It afterwards became one of the sup- 
porters. JoHn RADCLIFFE. 


“Pins” (9 S. iv. 287).— The custom of | 
drinking in pin measures, as Mr. JoNAs so 
well explains, was intended to aid sobriety. 
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From preventive it became incentive, so much 
so that Archbishop Anselm in 1102 had to 
inveigh against a practice originally meant 
to ensure moderation. From “let,” to hinder, 
it had become “let,” to allow. The pins must 
have been introduced to check in some 
measure the immoderate drinking of healths, 


by limiting the quantity to a gill (Winchester | 


measure) for each. Abuse soon arose, and 
the habit took more violent forms. The 
quantity was restricted, so the healths were 
multiphed. The original idea, no doubt, was 
that if each member of a company drank an 
equal share, the genera] good sense would 
wrevail over the one or two excessive thirsts. 
Sut it is easy to see how such prohibition 


would conduce to excess among determined | 


drinkers. The tankard, with its eight divi- 
sions, could be refilled at pleasure. Single 
drinkers would not use the pin-tankard, 
which was evidently made for a company, 
where a health would be called for every 
draught. Perhaps the lonely convivial might 
drink from something akin to the whistling 
flagon. The main point seems to be that the 
single draught was fixed at a gill, in*place of 
the earlier pint or more. The worst feature 
of drinking between pins was that the draught 


(9 S. IV. Ocr. 28, 99. 


in most cases was compulsory, and thus the 
more moderate men were swept into the 
general excess, and bad and good went under 
together. Pin measures are no more, but 
there are limits to the single draught even 
now. A pint is the large measure for all ; 
for spirits the eighth of a pint. These can be 
multiplied till the licence is in danger, but 
the seeming restriction remains. Perhaps 
present-day regulation and ancient pin 
measure have one point in common—the pre- 
vention of suffocation, at least an attainable 
end. GeorGe MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


French Painters of the Eighteenth Century. By Lady 
Dilke. (Bell & Sons.) 

To her well-known and admirable writings on 
French art Lady Dilke has added a valuable and 
scholarly work on the painters of the last century. 
Her object in its composition has been to supply a 
want she has herself felt, that of a book furnishing 
general information concerning eighteenth-century 
French art, and indicating the sources whence 
further knowledge is to be derived. Her equip- 
ment for her task is exemplary. In addition to 
a familiarity with her subject which few English 
writers possess, and such not too commonly awarded 
qualities as taste, insight, and Aair, she has made a 
resolute study of French art in home and forei 

galleries—including the National Museum of Stock- 
holm, with its remarkable collection of Oudrys, 
Bouchers, Lancrets, Paters, Chardins, &c.—and also 
has had facilities of personal access to many of the 
richest private quilevien at home and _ abroad. 
Among the treasures she has been able to ex- 
amine and employ are those of the Marquise de 
Lavalette, the Countess of Yarborough, the Vi- 


| comtesse de Courval, Lord Wantage, Baron Edmond 


de Rothschild, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, and many 
others. The result of her labours is a volume of 
singular interest and beauty, reproducing a hundred 
or so masterpieces of last-century French art. 

During the greater part of the present century 
there has been a tendency in England to depreciate 
the work of that immediately preceding. It wasa 
| part of our own late literary renascence to sacrifice 
at the shrine of the poetry of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries the verse, obviously in- 
ferior in almost every gift of imagination and ex- 
pression, of the eighteenth. In our rage of worship 
of the great and the romantic we were scarcely 
prepared for a while to allow to the fanciful, the 
courtly, and the artificial any right to exist. French 
revolt of the close of the last century exercised 4 
potent influence in this country, where so much of 
it inspired detestation. Far too vast to be dealt 
with in a review is the question opened out. In 
the latter half of this century we have changed 
our views, and the works of Watteau, Boucher, 
Fragonard, Chardin, Greuze, and other painters 
or designers are now in highest request. It 1s to th 
works of these and other painters that Lady Dilke’s 
| book is devoted. It forms the best guide available 
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to a class of work much of which has little pretence 
to seriousness, and is not averse, under princely and 
aristocratic patronage, from lending its subtle and 
occasionally perverse grace to things worthy of 
reprehension. 'Those—they are now a minority. 

who will not forgive the eighteenth century will 
not accept its work. To what in it is unworthy or 
unattractive Lady Dilke is alive, but she has also a 
keen perception of what in it is beautiful and even 
great. After supplying, in an introductory chapter, 
* The Story of the Royal [French] Academy” from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century—ten years 
after the death of its principal founder, Lebrun 

to the Revolution, Lady Dilke deals with ‘* The 
Great Decorative Painters”—Le Moine and De 
Troy, Boucher and Fragonard; with ‘ The 
Painters of Fétes Galantes” — Watteau, Pater, 
Lancret; those of “ Familiar Scenes ” — Chardin, 
Baudouin, Greuze; with portrait painters and 
painters of landscape. Of the works of the prin- 
cipal artists reproductions are given. There are, 
in addition to others, ten plates of Boucher, five of 
Chardin, eight of Fragonard, three of Greuze, three 
of Pater, six of Lancret, and eleven of Watteau. 
One or two of these are given only in the large- 
yaper edition, a veritable objet de /uxe, likely before 
ong to be not too easily accessible. One of them 
is the delicious ‘ Baiser Jeté’ of Greuze, from the 
collection of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. It is, how- 
ever, with Lady Dilke’s utterances that we are 
most concerned. She hits off precisely, at the 
outset, the subject of what is perhaps the most 
delightful—certainly one of the most delightful— 
chapters when she speaks of “those joys of the 
senses which found their most graceful and most 
complete expression in the adorable mirage of the 
‘Féte Galante.’” Specially deserving of attention 
is what is said about the progress of Watteau, from 
‘La Vraie Gaieté, the earliest known picture 

reproduced from the collection of Sir Charles 
Tennant—to the ‘Rendezvous de Chasse,’ one of 
the latest. Watteau’s work is thought to be rare. 
It will prove to be rarer than was thought, since, 
according to our latest authority, much exists at 
Berlin and at Potsdam, ‘“‘as in many English col- 
lections, which has no title to bear his name.” 
“T do not think,” continues Lady Dilke, “ that we 
are within an appreciable distance of deciding the 
share of Jacques Mercier and others in works now 
attributed to Watteau.” ‘To this important subject 
Lady Dilke recurs @ propos of ‘ L Mecemotoun, a 


work in the Louvre, which was long attributed | 
to Watteau, though the print bore the words | 


“Mercier pinxit.” Of Chardin a characteristic 
story is told. ‘“‘‘ Qui vous a dit qu’on peignit avec 
les couleurs?’ asked Chardin gravely of a brother 
artist...... ‘Avec quoi donc, monsieur?’ returned 
the other, in astonishment. ‘On se sert de couleurs,’ 
replied Chardin; ‘on peint avec le sentiment.’ ” 
On the merits of Greuze Lady Dilke is eloquent, 
saying justly that his treatment of his subject, 
though tainted with the same artificiality and 
self-consciousness that spoiled the dramas of 
Diderot, “‘ was commended to the public by a vein 
of wanton suggestion, which found an echo in the 
ainty disorder in which his heroines are dressed,” 
a disorder observable even in his first picture, ‘ Le 
Pére de Famille expliquant la Bible,’ wherein he 
gives prominence to a girl whose kerchief is torn 
just where it should best conceal her physical 
charms. We can deal no further with this attractive 
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mand, it will be followed by another work or other 
works, dealing with the sculpture, architecture, 
engraving, and furniture of the epoch now treated. 
For a similar work on eighteenth-century French 
engraving we should be very grateful. 


Alexander Hume, an Early Poet-Pastor of Loyie, 
and his Intimates. By R. Menzies Fergusson, 
M.A. (Paisley, Gardner.) 

Mr. Fercvssox, at the present moment minister 

of Logie, in Stirlingshire, deals in an interesting 

volume with three previous residents in the parish, 
all of them contemporaries, and connected _ ties. 

of intimacy. These are Alexander Hume (1560-1609), 

Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling (1567-1640), 

and John Shearer, Provost of Stirling (¢. 1565-1647). 

| Of these far away the most distinguished is Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, whose place in history and litera- 
ture is distinct—it may almost be said conspicuous. 

Alexander Hume belonged to the family of 

| the Humes of Polwarth, some of them known in 

England as Earls of Marchmont, and was also 

connected with Lady Grizel Baillie, the author 

of **Wer’na my heart licht 1 wad dee.” Like his 
biographer, Alexander Hume was minister of Logie. 

He was also a poet whose ‘Hynimes or Sacred 

Songs,’ published in 1599, have been reprinted by 

the Bannatyne Club. His ‘ Day Estivall, a deserip- 

tion, as its title indicates, of a summer day, was 
included in Leyden’s ‘ Scottish Descriptive Poems’ 
and in Campbell’s ‘Specimens of British Poets,’ 
but does not appear sehen found its way into most 

English collections. Prof. Veitch gives it in his 

‘Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry.’ It is a 

pleasing work by a thoughtful, observant, and well- 

endowed man, but scarcely justifies Mr. Fergusson 
in calling it “a tine example of the poet-preacher’s 
genius.” A want of the sense of proportion is the 
chief defect in Mr. Fergusson, leading him to 
quote seriously the jocose comparison instituted by 

Masson between the meeting of Sir W. Alexander and 

Drummond of Hawthornden and that of Goethe 

and Schiller; and again, to liken to ‘ Lycidas’ the 

‘ Pastorall Elegie’ of Drummond, with the mere 

statement that Drummond’s poem “lacks that 

| directness [!] which Milton’s monody possesses.” 
| Fancy anybody praising ‘ Lycidas’ for directness ! 
| A good account is given of the Earl of Stirling, or 
Sterline, as it appearsin ‘ The Recreations with the 
| Muses,’ 1637, and of the untoward fate that doomed 
| him, after one of the most promising careers at the 


|} outset that poet has often known, to die under 
circumstances that justify Masson in calling him 
“the most unfortunate Scot of his time.” In 
Scotland, thoroughly roused on the matter of the 
Covenant, on which gentle and simple felt alike 
Alexander was associated with the misdirecte 
and fatal efforts of Charles to impose prelacy. 
Stirling was at least fortunate in this, that he 
died before the Scottish troops under Leven 
invaded England, to turn the fate of the day 
at Marston Moor, or had surrendered their 
king to the tender mercies of Cromwell. In- 
terest in John Shearer is scarcely more than 
local. The ninth chapter, which deals with local 
customs, witchcraft, &c., has great value. We 
are a little puzzled to understand how “ Bailies 
Blakwode and Morisone” could, on account of 
their share in the prosecution as a warlock of 
Walter Bryce, be at the ‘ gallowlee’ of 
Dunblane.” Here is a turning of the tables “ with 


volume. If it achieves the success it should com- 


a vengeance” upon the persecutors of witches. Du 
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Bartas, as is but natural, turns up occasionally in 
the work, in which also there is much concerning 
Drummond of Hawthornden. On p. 162 there is a 
reference to Louis IV. where Louis XIV. must be 
intended. The throwing the stool in St. Giles’s is 
ascribed to Jenny Geddes, without the mention 
that there are other claimants. There is much in 
the work that will interest our readers, and the 
closing chapters are especially fruitful in informa- 
tion and suggestion. 


Prehistoric Scotland and its Place in European 
Civilisation. By Robert Munro, M.A., 41D. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Dr. Muwro’s latest volume is avowedly intended 

as a general introduction to the forthcoming series 

of ** County Histories of Scotland.” Looked at in 
this or any other light, it is sure of a welcome. One 
of the most brilliantly endowed of archeologists 
and anthropologists, Dr. Munro has devoted special 
attention to the subject of prehistoric man and the 
signs of his present workmanship found in cave 
dwellings and lacustrine habitations. Between two 
and three years have elapsed since we dealt (see 

8 S. xi. 439) with his ‘ Prehistoric Problems,’ in 

which his essay ‘On the Relation between the 

Erect Posture and the Physical and Intellectual 

Development of Man,’ one of the most important 

contributions to our knowledge of the processes of 
yhysical evolution, has found a permanent home. 

His present volume is an outcome of his previous 

labours, shows, like them, much original research, 

incorporates and turns to practical account the 
labours of his most distinguished predecessors or 
associates, and presents to the general and the 
scientific reader the results of his own labours 
and discoveries in a form at once trustworthy 
and popular. The chief difficulty by which he 
has been beset consists in the task of com- 
pressing into a volume of comparatively small 
dimensions the results of inquiries which, though 
nominally confined to Scotland, deal practically 
with the whole of the British Isles, and not seldom 
extend beyond to portions of the Continent which, 
though once one with this country, are so no 
longer. In some forms of goeeinnesie remains 

Scotland, as her archeological collections show, 

is rich. As a rule, however, evidence as to the 
yhysical qualities of the people is inadequate, and 

i to be supplemented from collateral sources. 

Moreover, the earliest inhabitants were themselves 

immigrants, and the time of their arrival in Scot- 

land is unknown—points on which Dr. Munro lays 
weight. He has, none the less, accumulated a vast 
amount of evidence, and with the aid of very 
numerous illustrations drawn from objects in 
museums, or, in a few instances, from works 
previously published, has made up a learned and 
useful work, the value of which will meet with 
general recognition. It is impossible to deal with 
the questions raised. We notice at the outset that 
our author agrees with the majority of writers 
that the “usque ad Taum” of Tacitus, ‘ Agricola,’ 
ch. xxii., refers to the Tay, and makes no mention 
of the view, which still finds advocates, that it 
indicates the Solway. He holds, also, that the 

British Isles became part of the Continent through 
the processes of elevation, under the influence 
of which the land rose much above its present 
level, and that the Arctic climate gave way to a 
temperate climate “probably more genial than 

that of the present day.” A good account is 


naturally given of the MacArthur Cave and 
Rock Shelter at Oban, discovered so recently as 
December, 1894. Many speculations have been 
based on this discovery, and sixteen harpoons of 
deerhorn and other bone implements found, together 
with three hammer stones and a score of flints 
mostly unfashioned, though not unique, have great 
interest. Another discovery, including also a refuse 
heap of shells and broken bones, with precisely 
similar remains of human industry, was made at 
Oban in 1898 in a rock shelter overlooking @ marsh 
in which previously the remains of a rock-dwelling 
had been found. The discovery in the carse lands 
of canoes is chronicled. Canoes are not common 
but they have been found in the great mosses in 
many places, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Solway. A boat 36ft. in length and 44 in breadth 
all of one piece of oak, was discovered in the Carse 
of Falkirk so early as 1726. We have marked 
abundant points worthy of being noted, but the 
limited space at our p Pann is prohibitive of 
entering upon them. We commend specially to 
our readers chap. viii., on the ‘“ Abodes and 
Memorials of the Dead,” and what is said in the 
following chapter concerning wooden huts, beehive 
houses, earth houses, and underground chambers. 
There is no portion of the work, indeed, that may not 
be studied with advantage. We have come across 
but one trivial error, or what we assume to be 
such, in a quotation from Darwin, in which “‘ collee- 
tion” is substituted for collation. 


Os the 29th inst. Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the 
secretary of the Ex-Libris Society, will lecture at 
the South Place Institute, for the Free Lectures 
Association, on Plymouth, of which he is the 
Borough Librarian. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of poner, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

H. AnpDREws. — “ Virgults” = virgulta (Latin), 
shrubberies. 

C. Neate.—G. M. Theal’s books on South Africa 
are as good as any. 

_ A. Leerer, Melbourne (“ D.S.P.F.C.”). — Your 
ingenious suggestion is anticipated ante, p. 192. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed te 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”— Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 


communications which, for any reason, we do not_ 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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1V. 8,9} NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


* It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland '), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 


“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newhbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 


“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 


*“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmical speech, worthy 
of their own bigh themes.” — Scotsman, 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Badition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’ — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he Lad told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 


volume of [xy as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr, Watson discourses with shrewdness and bumour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.”—Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His bh is sp (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. ee 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CARBW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


“Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s, each, 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 
The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETY, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 


Vol.l, FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 
Will be published on NOVEMBER 1, and the remaining Volumes at intervals. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a REVOLUTIONIST. By Prince Kropotkin., 


With an Introduction by Herr BRANDES. 2 vols. with 2 Portraits of the Author, large crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN.’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. Earle, 


Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.’ 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.”’ 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations specially drawn by ARTHUR TWIDLE, large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The LOG of a SEA-WAIF: being Recollections of the First Four Years of 
my Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the ** Cachalot,”’ ‘ Idylls of the Sea,’ &e, 
SIR ALGERNON WEST'S REMINISCENCES. 
SHORTLY, ». MS vols., with Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the 
nm, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo. 2is. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, 


K.C.B., for many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman to the 
Inland Revenue Board. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEB’S ‘ LIFE OF SHAKESPBARE.’ 
SHORTLY, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely illustrated with Photogravures, Original Sketches, &c., 16s. 
The LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney Lee, Editor of 


* The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


With Portraits and I\lustrations, tnstading | Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs taken 
specially for the Edition by Mr. W. R. Bianp, of Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow a 


Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction 
and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte’ by Mr. CLEMENT 
K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronte Authority. 
Vol. L, JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronte, is ready, 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 
*,* This Edition will be similar in format to the recently completed Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Works, 


ON NOVEMBER 1, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Frontispiece, large crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


CULLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS. By “One who has Kept a Diary.” 


ON NOVEMBER 1, small post 8vo. 6s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. II. 


Contents :—Shorter Poems—New Poems—Notes. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream's Buildings, Chancery a, B.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, October 28, 1899. 
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